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To My CORRESPONDENTS. 

Since I have returned home, the postage 
of Letters has cost me more than ¢hirly 
shillings a week, This is an expense that 
it would be inconvenient for me to bear. 
1 therefore hereby notify, that, after this 
day week, I will never, on any account, 
receive any letter, from any body, the post- 
age of which is not paid, whether by the 
General or by the Twopenny post: and 
that I will pay the postage of all the Letters 
that I send to any persons whatever. Par- 


cels left with Mr. Bagshaw, Brydges Street, 


Covent Garden, will be forwarded to me 
with care. 


- TO THE INDEPENDENT ELECTORS 











OF BRISTOL. 


Letter Il. 
Gentlemen, 


If I have not to congratulate you upon | 
| the return of Mr. Hunt as your representa- 
) tive, J may well congratulate you upon the 


spirit which you have shown during the 


| election, and upon the prospect of final suc- 
cess from the exertion of a similar spirit. 
| That another contest will take place ina 


few months there can be no doubt; for, the 


law allows of no exceptions with regard to 


the use of soldiers, The ancient common 
law of England forbade not only the use, 
but the very show of force of any kind, at 
elections; and, the act of parliament, made 
in the reign of King George the Second, is 
quite positive as to a case like yours, 
That Act, after stating the principle of the 
Common Law as to soldiers in an election 


‘town, says, that, when an election is about 


to take place in any city or borough, where- 
in there are any soldiers stationed or quar- 
tered, the soldiers shall be removed out of | 
the said city or borough; that they shall go | 
out one day, at least, before the poll be- 
gins; that they shall not return till one 
day, at least, after the poll has closed: 
that the distance to which they shall be re- 
woved, shall be two miles at least. There 
are a few exceptions, such as Westminster 
or any other place where the Royal Family 
May be, who are to haye their guards 
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about them whether there be an election 
ging on or not; and also, in case of forti- 
fed towns, where, though there be an elec- 
tion going on, soldiers are to remain in suf- 
ficient number to take care of the works. 
Now, then, as Bristol is neither a place 
of residence of the Royal Family, nor a for- 
tified town, it is clear, that, if soldiers have 
been suffered to remain in, or to return to, 


| your city within the periods above de- 


scribed, the election must be void; or, 
there is, at once, an end to the above-men- 
tioned act of parliament, and also to the 
ancient common law of England in this re- 
spect, and the very show of freedom of 
election is gone. Jt has not only been 
stated to me from the best authority; but, 
it has been stated in print by your well- 
known enemies, that soldiers were not 
only brought within the precincts of your 
city, during the time that the poll was 
open, but that they actually were stationed, 
with bayonets fixed, in the very Guildhall ; 
and, in short, that after the first or second 
day of the election, the city was under the 
control of military armed men. 

This being the case, there can be no 
doubt of the election being declared void ; 
or, if it be not, there will, at any rate, be 
no disguise; it will become openly declared, 
that soldiers, under the command of men 
appointed by. the King, and removeable at 


his sole will, can be, at any time, brought 


into a place where an election is going on, 
and can be stationed in the very building 
where the poll is taken. Whether, amongst 
the other strange things of our day, we are 
doomed to witness this, is more than I can 
say; but, at the least, it will be something 
decisive; something that will speak a plain 
language; something that will tend to fa- 
Shion men’s minds to what is to come. 

But, I have heard it asked: ‘* would 
‘¢ you, then, in no case, have soldiers call- 
*©ed in during an election? Would you 
*‘ rather see a city burnt down?” Aye 
would I, and to the very ground; and, ra- 
ther than belong to a city where soldiers 
were to be brought in to assist at elections, 
I would expire myself in the midst of the 
Hames, or, at least, it would be my duty so 
todo, though I might fail in the courage 
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to perform it. But, why should a city be 
burnt down, unless protected by soldiers ? 
Why suppose any such case? Really, to 
hear some men talk now-a-days, one would 
be almost tempted to think that they look 
upon soldiers as necessary to our very ex- 
istence; or, at the least, that they are ne- 
cessury to keep us in order, and that the 
people of England, so famed for their good 
sense, for their public spirit, and their obe- 
dience to the laws, are now a set of brutes, 
to be governed only by force. If there are 
men who think thus of the people of Eng- 
land, let them speak out; and then we 
shall know them. But, Geiutlemen, it 1s 
curious enough, that the very persons, who, 
upon all occasions, are speaking of the peo- 
ple of England as bemg so happy, so con- 
tented, so much attached to their govern- 
ment, are the persons who represent sol- 
diers as absolutely necessary to keep this 
same people in order ! 

To hear these men talk, one would sup- 
pose, that soldiers, as the means of keeping 
the peace, had always gnade a part of our 
government; aud, that, as to elections, 
there always may have been cases when the 
calling in of soldiers was necessary. But, 
the fact is, that soldiers were wholly un- 
known to the ancient law of England ;, and, 
that, as to an army, there never was any 
thing of an army established in England till 
within a hundred years. How was the 
peace kept (hen? How were riots sup- 
pressed in those times? We do not hear 
of anv cities having been burnt at elections 
in those days. I will not cite the example 
of America, where there are elections going 
on every year, and where every man who 
pays a sixpence tax has a vote, and yet 
where there is not a single soldier in the 
space of hundreds and thousands of miles ; 
IT will not ask how the peace is kept in that 
country; I will not send our opponents 


across the Atlantic; I will confine myself 


to England; and, again | ask, how the peace 
was kept in the times when there were no 
soldiers in England? 1 put this question 
to the friends of Corruption; I put this 
question to Mr. Mills, of the Bristol Ga- 
zette, whose paper applauds the act of in- 
troducing the troops. This is my question: 
how was the peace kept at elections, how 
were towns and cities preserved, how was 
the city of Bristol saved from destruction, 
in those days when there were no soldiers in 
Englandy? 1 put this question to the apos- 
tles of tyranny and despotic sway; and, 
Gentlemen, we may wait long enough, I 
hetieve, before they will venture upon an 
amswer, 
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I have heard it asked: ** What! would 
*¢ you, then, make an election void, because 
** soldiers were introduced, though one of 
*¢ the candidates would have been killed, 
perhaps, without the protection of the 
bayonet? Would you thus set an elec- 
tion aside, when it might be evident, 
that, without the aid of soldiers, the man 
who has been elected, would not, and 
could not, have been elected, on account 
of the violence exercised against him? 
If that be the case, there is nothing to do 
but to excite great popular violence 
against a man; for, that being done, you 
either drive him and his supporters from 
the polling place, or, if he call in sol- 
diers, you make his election void.” 
This has a little plausibility in it; but, as 
you will see, it will not stand the test of 
examination. Here is a talk about exci- 
ing of violent proceedings; here is a talk 
about burning the city; but, who, Gentle- 
men, were to be guilty of these violent 
proceedings ; who were to burn the city ? 
Not the horses or dogs of Bristol; not any 
banditti from a foreign land; not any pi- 
rates who had chanced to land upon the 
coast. No, no; but ** the rabble, the mab;”’ 
and whal were they? Were they a species 
of monsters, unknown to our ancient laws 
aud to the act of George the Second? Or 
were they men and women? If the latter, 
they were, in fact, people of Bristol; and, 
the truth is, that if the people of Bristol! 
abhorred a man to such a degree that it was 
unsafe for him or his advocates to appear on 
the hustings, or in the streets; if this was 
the case, it was improper that that man 
Should be elected, since it must be clear, 
that, if elected, he must owe his election to 
undue, if not corrupt, influence. What! 
and do the advocates of corruption suppose, 
that our law-makers had not this in their 
view? Is it to be imagined, that they did 
not foresee, and, indeed, that they had not 
frequently seen, that elections produced 
fierce and bloody battles? They knew it 
well; and so did the legislators in Ame- 
rica; but, still they allowed of no use of 
soldiers. They reasoned thus, or, at Jeast, 
thus they would have reasoned, if any one 
had talked to them of soldiers: ‘ No; we 
‘will have no soldiers, The magistrate 
‘has full power to keep the peace at all 
‘times, not excepting times of election, 
when assaults and slanders are no more 
permitted by law than at any other time. 
The magistrate has all the constables and 
other inferior peace officers at his com- 
‘mand; he can, if he find it necessary; 
‘add to the number of these at his plea- 
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‘sure; and, if the emergency be such as | 


‘ not to allow time for this, he can, by his. 
‘sole authority, and by virtue of his com- | 
‘ mission, which is at all times effective, 
‘call upon the whole of the people ta aid 
‘and assist him in the execution of his 
‘duty, and for refusing to do which any 
‘man is liable to punishment. Having 
‘ enducd the magistrate with these powers ; 
‘ having given him a chosen band of sworn 
‘ officers, armed with staves; having given 
‘ him unlimitted power te add to that band; 
‘having given him, in case of emergency, 
‘the power of commanding every man, of 
‘ whatever age or degree, to aid and assist 
‘him in the execution of his duty; having 
‘thus armed the magistrate, how can we 
‘suppose him to stand in need of the aid 
‘of soldiers, without first supposing the 
‘country in a state of rebellion, in which 
‘case it is nonsense to talk about elections. 
‘To tell us about the popular prejudices 
‘excited against a candidate, is to tell us 
‘of an insufficient cause even for the calling 
‘out of the posse; but, if this prejudice be 
‘so very strong, so very general, and so 
‘deeply rooted, that the magistrate, with 
‘all his ordinary and special constables, 
‘and his power'to call upon the whole of 
‘the people to aid and assist, is unable to 
‘ protect him from violence, or, is unable 
‘to preserve the city against the rage ex- 
‘cited by his presence and pretensions; if 
‘there be a prejudice like this against a 
‘candidate, we are sure that it would be 
‘an insult to the common sense of mankind 
‘to cal] such a man, if elected, the repre- 
‘ sentative of that city; and, therefore, we 
‘will make no new law for favouring the 
‘election of such a man.’ 

Such, Gentlemen, would have been the 
reasoning of our ancestors, such would 
have been the reasoning of the legislators of 
America, if they had been called upon to 
make a law for the introduction of soldiers 
al an election; which, let the circumstances 
of the case be what they may, and let the 
sophistry of the advocates of corruption be 
What it may, is, after all, neither more 
nor less than the forcing of the people to | 
suffer one candidate to be elected and an- 
Other to be set aside. The soldiers do, in 
fact, decide the contest, and cause the re- 
turn of the sitting member ; unless it be 
acknowledged, that his election cou/d have 
been egected without them; and, then, 
where is the justification for calling them 
in? Y have heard of nobody who has at- 
tempted to anticipate any other decision 
than that of a void election; and, indeed, | 


| 
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who will dare to anticipate any other? 
For, if the return be allowed to stand good 
in favour of Hart Davis, does any man 
pretend that there can ever exist a case in 
which soldiers may not be brought in? 
They are brought in under the pretence of 
quelling @ riol ; under the pretence of their 
being necessary ta preserve the peace, and 
where is the place where this pretence may 
not be hatched? It is in any body’s power 
to make a row and a fight during an elec- 
tion at Westminster, for instance; and, of 
course, according to the Bristol doctrine, it 
is in any body’s power to give the magis- 
trate cause for calling in soldiers, and for 
posting them even upon the very hustings 
of Covent.Garden. In short, if Hart Da- 
vis, his return being petitioned against, he 
allowed to sit, we can never again expect to 
see a candidate of that description unsup+ 
ported by soldiers; aud, then, I repeat it, 
the very show, the mere semblance, of trees 
dom of election will not exist, 

It being, for these reasons, my opinion, 
that the return of Hart Davis will be set 
aside, and, of course, that another election 
for your city is at no great distance, I shall 
now take the liberty to offer you my advice 
as to the measures which you then ought toe 
pursue; first adding to what I said in my 
last a few observations relative te Mr. 
Hunt. 

At the close of my last fetter I observed 
to you, that it was owing ta this gentle- 
man, and to him alone, thiat you had ax 
election. You naw know this well. You 
have now seen what it is to have at your 
head a man of principle and courage, 
With all the purses of almost all those ia 
Bristol who have grown rich out of the 
taxes; with all the influence of all the cor- 
rupt; with all the Bristol news-papers and 
almost all the London news-papers ; with 
all the Corporation of the City; with all 
the bivoted Clergy and all their next a-kin, 
the pettifogging Attorneys; with all the 
bigots, and allthe hypocrites, and all alurm- 
ist fools; with all these against him, and 
with hundreds ef bludgcen men to boot; 
opposed to all this, and to thirty ar forty 
hired barristers and attorneys, Mr, Hunt 
stood the poll for the thirteen days, in the 
face of horse and foot suldiers, and that, 
too, without the ai: of at- 
torney, and with no other assistance than 
what was rendcied him by aue single 
friend, who, at my suggestion, went down 
to him on the sixth or seventh day of tue 
election. Gentlemen, this is, as [ verily 
believe, what no other man in England, 
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whom I know, would have done. There 
may be others capable of the same exer- 
tions: and, let us hope, that England does 
contain some other men able to undergo 
what he underwent; but, it falls to the 
lot of no country to produce many such 
men. At any rate, he has proved himself 
to be the man for you; he has done for 
you what none of the milk-sop, miawling 
orators at Sir Samuel Romilly’s meetings 
would have dared even to think of. They 
talk of freeing the city from the trammels 
of corruption; they talk of giving you 
freedom of election ; they talk of making a 
stand for your rights. What stand 
have they made? = What have you 
had from them but talk? They saw the 
enemy within your walls; they saw him 
offer himself for the choice of the people of 
Bristol ; they saw preparations making for 
chairing him as your representative on the 
first day of the election; and what did 
they do to rescue you from the disgrace of 
secing him triumph over you, while you 
were silent? Nothing. They did, in 
fact, sell you to him upon the implied con- 
dition, that he, as far as he was able, 
should sell his followers to them when the 
time came. You have been saved from that 
disgrace; you have had 14 days of your 
lives wherein to tell your enemies afd the 
enemies of your country your minds; you 
have had 14 days, during which corruption 
trembled under your bitter but just re- 
proaches; you have had 14 days of poli- 
tical instruction and inquiry; you have had 
those who affect to listen to your voice 14 
days before you, and in the hearing of that 
voice; there have been, in your city, 14 
days of terror to the guilty part of it. 
This is a great deal, and for this you are 
indebted to Mr. Hunt and to him alone. 
Your own public virtues, your zeal, ac- 
tivity and courage, and your hatred of your 
country’s enemies did, indeed, enable Mr. 
Hunt to make the stand; but, still there 
wanted such a man as Mr. Hunt; without 
such a man the stand could not have been 
made: without such a man you could not 
have had an opportunity of giving utterance 
to the hatred which you so justly feel 
against the supporters of that corruption, 
the consequences of which you so sorely 
feel. 

That a man, who was giving such an- 
noyance to the corrupt, should pass with- 
out being calumniated was not to be ex- 
pected. Every man, who attacks cor- 
ruption, who makes war upon the vile 
herd that live upen the people’s labour, 
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every such man must lay his account with 
being calumniated; he must expect to be 
the object of the bitterest and most -per- 
severing malice; and, unless he has made 
up his mind to the enduring of this, lie 
had better, at once, quit the field. One 
of the weapons which corruption employs 
against her adversaries is calumny, secret 
as well as open. It is truly surprising to 
see how many ways she has of annoying 
her foes, and the artifices to which she 
stoops to arrive at her end. No sooner does 
a man become in any degree formidable to 
her, than she sets to work against him in 
all the relationships of life. In his pro- 
fession, his trade, his family; amongst his 
friends, the companions of his sports, his 
neighbours, and his servants. She eyes 
him all round, she feels him all over, and, 
if he has a vulnerable point, if he has 2 
speck, however small, she is ready with 
her stab. How many hundreds of men 
have been ruined by her without being 
hardly able to perceive, much less name, 
the cause; and how many thousands, see- 
ing the fate of these hundreds, have with- 
drawn from the struggle, or have been 
deterred from taking part in it ! - 

Mr. Hunt’s separation from his wife 
presented too fair a mark to be for a mo- 
ment overlooked; but, it required the 
canting crew, with a Mr. Charles Elton 
at their head, to give to this fact that de- 
formity which it has been made to receive, 
Gentlemen, I wish to be clearly understood 
here. Ido uot think lightly of such mat- 
ters. When a man separates from his 
wife there must always be ground for re- 
gret; it is a thing always to be lamented ; 
and, if the fault, in this case, was on the 
side of Mr. Hunt, it is a fault, which, 
even in our admiration of his public con- 
duct, we ought by no means to endeavour 
to palliate. But, Gentlemen, I do not and 
the public cannet, know what was the real 
cause of the separation of which so much 
has been said. Mr. Hunt has, upon no 
occasion that I have heard of, attempted to 
justify his conduct, in this respect, by 
stating the reasons of the separation; but, 
I am sure that you are too just to conclude 
from that circumstance, that the fault was 
wholly his. It is impossible for the public 
to know the facts of such a case. They 
cannot enter into a man’s family affairs. 
The tempers and humours of wives and of 
husbands nobody but those wives and hus- 
bands know. They are, in many cases, 
unknown even to domestic servants and to 
children ; and, is it not, then, the height 
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of presumption for the public to pretend to 
any knowledge of the matter? 

But, be the facts of the case what they 
may, I am quite sure, that asa candidate 
fox a seat in parliament, they have nothing 
to do with the pretensions of Mr. Hunt, 
any more than they would have had to do 
with his claims to a title for having won 
the battle of Trafalgar. There is a Mr. 
Walker, who, I think, is an Attorney at 
Bristol, who has written a pamphlet against 
Mr. Hunt, in which pamphlet he argues 
thus: * Mr. Hunt has, by quitting his wife 
‘to live with another woman, broken his 
‘plighted yows to his own wife; a man 
‘who will break his promises in one case 
‘will break them in another case; and, 
‘therefore, as Mr. Hunt has broken his 
‘promises to his wife, he will break his 
¢ promises to the people of Bristol.’ These 
are not Mr. Walker’s words, but you have 
here his reasoning, and from it you may 
judge of the shifts to which Mr. Hunt’s 
adversaries are driven. As well might 
Mr. Walker tell you that you will break 
any promise that you may make to your 
neighbours, because you have not wholly 
renounced the Devil and all his works and 
all the pomps and vanities of this wicked 


world, as you, in your baptism, promised. 


and vowed todo. If Mr. Walker's argu- 
ment were a good one, a man who lives in 
a state of separation from his wife ought to 
be regarded as a man dead in law; or, 
rather, as a man excommunicated by the 
Pope. If his promises are good for nothing 
when made to electors, they are good for 
nothing when made to any body else. He 
cannot, therefore, be a proper man for any 


_ body to deal with, or to have any commu- 
nication with; and, in short, he ought to 
| be put out of the world, as being a burden 
| and a nuisance in it. 


There is something so absurd, so glar- 


| ingly stupid, in this, that it is hardly worth 
while to attempt a further exposure of it, 
_ or I might ask the calumniating crew, who 
' accuse Mr. Hunt of dis/oyally, whether 
they are ready to push their reasoning and 


their rules up to peers and princes, and to 
assert that they: ought to be put out of 
power if they cease to live with their wives. 
They would say, no; and that their doc- 


trine was intended to apply only to those 


who had the boldness to attack corruption. 
The man who does that is to be as pure as 
snow ; he is to have no faults at all. He 
isto be a perfect Saint; nay, he is to bea 
great deal more, for he is to have no hu- 
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man being, not even his wife, to whisper 
a word te his disadvantage. ‘* You talk 
‘© of mending the constitution,’ said an 
Anti-jacobin to Dr. Jebb when the latter 
was very ill, ** mend your own ;’”’ and I 
have heard it seriously objected to a gen- 
tleman that he signed a petition for a re- 
form of parliament while there needed a 
reformation amongst his servants, one of 
whom had assisted to burden the parish ; 
just as if he had on that account less right 
to ask for a full and fair representation of 
the people! After this, who need wonder 
if he were told not to talk against rotten 
boroughs while he himself had a rotten 
tooth, or endeavour to excite a clamour 
against corruption when his own flesh was 
every day liable to be corrupted to: the 
bone ? 

After this, Gentlemen, I trust that you 
are not to be cheated by such wretched 
cant, With Mr. Hunt’s family affairs you 
and I have nothing to do, any more than he 
has with ours. We are to look to his con- 
duct as a public man, and, if he serve us 
in that capacity he is entitled to our grati- 
tude. Suppose, for instance, the plague 
were in Bristol, and the only physician, 
who had skill and courage to put a stop to 
its ravages, was separated from his wife 
and living with the wife of another man; 
would you refuse his assistance? Would 
you fling his prescriptions into the kennel ? 
Would the canting Messrs. Mills and Elton 
and Walker exclaim, ** no! we will have 
** none of your aid; we will die rather 
*¢ than be saved by you, who have broken 
‘your marriage vows!’’ Would they 
say this? No; but would crawl to him, 
would supplicate him, with tears in 
their eyes. And, yet, suffer me to say, 
Gentlemen, that such a physician in a 
plague would not be more necessary in 
Bristol than such a man as Mr. Hunt now 
is; and that the family affairs of a member 
of parliament is no more a matter of con- 
cern with his constituents than are the fa- 
mily affairs of a physician a matter of con- 
cern with his patients. When an im- 
portant service had been received from 
either, it would be pleasanter for the be- 
nefited party to reflect that the party con- 
ferring the benefit was happy in his family ; 
but, if the case were otherwise, to suppose 
the benefit less real, or the party conferring 
it entitled to less gratitude, is something 
too monstrously absurd to be entertained by 
any man of common sense. 

Fhe remainder of my subject I must ree 
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serve for another Leiter, and in the mean 
while, L am, Gentlemen, your sincere 
friend, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
Botley, July 27, 1812. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Freveu Overrures ror Peace (conli- 
nued from puge 110/.-—— Since | wrote the 
article bere referred to, there has taken 
place a debate in the House of Gommons, 
upon the subject of the French overtures. 
Mr. Sheridan made, on the 2ist of July, a 
motion for tue production of the correspon- 
dence, relating to that subject, which mo- 
tion see:ns to have been made for the pur- 
pose of attacking Napoleon, or, at least, 
for that of answering the publications in 
the Moniteur. The debate is of import- 
ance in many respects, and especially as 
having preity clearly developed what are 
the notions of the ceuré upon the subject of 
peace with Frauce, Mr. Sberidan being 
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well known to be now merely a courtier, a 
couruer aud nothing else. 





I said, in my | 
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dious; to make it out as being perfidious, 
it must be shewn that its object wWas.to ac- 
complish something treachereus against us, 
If I make a proposition to a rebel to desert 
his associates, J am not guilty of perfidy; 
my proposition is not perfidious, though I 
ain certainly calling upon him to do that 
which would be perfidious towards those 
associates. —— However, the proposition of 
Napoleon is free even from the imputation 
of tempting England to do a perfidious act, 
Mr. Sheridan says, that we could not agree 
to leave Joseph in possession of Spuin with. 
out the ** grossest perfidy to our allies, and 
‘¢ the most treacherous violation of all our 
** most solemn engagements.’’ Now, in 
the first place, supposing this to be true, 
was it a reasou for our refusing to negociate 
without demanding the giving up of this 
point as a preliminary? We might have 
negociated, and yet not have yielded this 
point. We might have offered to give up 
some of our own immense acquisitions in 
Asia, Alrica, or America, in order to get 
Joseph out of Spain. But, really, we seem 
to have formed the design of taking all and 
giving up nothing. —-. However, this is no- 


last, that the proposition of France was | thing to the question; for what solemn en- 
fair and frank, and, the circumstances con- | gagements have we, whit engagements can 


sidered, moderate. 
scribed it as perjfidious, insidious, and in- 
sulling. We see with very different eyes, 
then; and, therefore, let the reader judge 
between us. To enable him to judge 
rightly, he must first have the proposition 
distinctly before him. It was this: ‘* that 
*¢ the crown of Spain should be guaranteed 
*€ to Joseph, and Spain governed by a na- 
tional constitution of her Cortes, the 
French armies being withdrawn; that 
Portugal should be guaranteed to the 
House of Braganza, our troops being 
withdrawn: that Sicily should be gua- 
ranteed to the king, and evacuated by 
us; and that, with respect to other ob- 
jects of discussion, they should be nego- 
ciated upon this basis, that each power 
should retain that of which the other had 
not been able to deprive it by war.’ 
Such, reader, was the overture made 
by France; and do you see in it any 
thing perhdious, insidious, or insulting ? 
It is as plain in its meaning as words can 
make it. ‘Lhere is no possibility of misun- 
derstanding it; and, therelore, it cannot 
with propriety be called perfidious. Mr. 
Sheridan says it is perhdious, because it in- 
vites us to do that which would be a breach 
of faith towards oyr ally; but, if it really 
dotseage ivy yinotifor that be called perfi- 
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Mr. Sheridan “has de- | 


we have, with Ferdinand? It is for him, 
observe, and not for the people of Spain, 
that we are contending in this instance: for 
Ferdinand and his heirs ; and, again 1 ask, 
what treaty, what compact, what engage- 


| ment of any sort, we have, or can have, 


with him? Can our government show his 
uame signed to any document? Have they 
ever had any communication with him? 
fs not his father alive; and does not his 
father protest against his claim to the 
throne of Spain? In fine, has not he, in 
as solemn a manner as he was able, made 
over to Napoleon all his claims to that 
throne? And, with all this before us, and 
seeing this same Ferdinand living as a sub- 
ject in France, shall we continue this war, 
which is daily sinking hundreds to the poor- 
house, on account of engagements with 
Ferdinand? Shall we call a proposition to 
treat for peace perfidious, because it con- 
templates the exclusion of this man from 
the throne of Spain ? We are told by 
Mr. Sheridan that it was insidious as well 
as perfidious, because it wanted to ensnare 
us into the appearance of doing what it 
never meant we should do. It was as easy 
to assert this as it was to assert any thing 
else; and as easy to assert any thing else 
as this, When Cardinal Wolsey fell into 
disgrace, his enemies, not content with 
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charges for which there were grounds, in- 
vented others for which there were none; 
and, ridiculous as was the charge of the 


Cardinal’s having endangered the life of 


the king by whispering in his ear when the 
former had the venereal disease, it was not 
more ridiculous than ts this charge against 
the Emperor Napoleon. Where is Mr. 
Sheridan’s proof, where are his arguments, 
to show, that the French wished us to ap- 
pear to do that which they never meant we 
should do? We observes, that Napoleon 
was engaged in a negociation with Russia, 
and finding her unbending, he sends his 
proposition to us on the 17th of April; 
and, on the 25th of the same month, he 
communicates it to ‘he Russian government, 
before he could get our answer, which he 
did not send to the Russian government, 
and which he did not intend to send. 
Hence Mr. Sheridan concludes, that the 
proposition to England was a mere trick to 
induce Russia to give way by making her 
believe, that England would certainly ac- 
cept of the proposed terms, and leave 
Russia to shift for herself. This, in 
part, might be the object as to the time of 
making the offer tous; but, it could hardly 
be the sole object of the proposition; be- 
cause, if it had, the proposition would have 
been such as it would have been impossible 
for €ven our ministers to reyject.——Mark, 
however, the contradiction here: it is, on 
the one hand, asserted, that the proposition 
was a mere trick for the purpose of fright- 
ening Russia: that it was solely intended for 
the purpose of making her believe, that 
France was upon the eve of peace with 








| England; that, in sending a copy of the 


proposition to the Russian minister, to give 
him ** a list of all the great and many sa- 
“ crifices France was willing to make to in- 
“ duce England to a peace,’” the object was 
to induce him to come to the terms of 
France. This is possible; but, it is strange 
indeed, and almost impossible, that the 
proposition to us should, at the same time, 
be ** insulling ;’’ for, if it were insulting, 
how can any man believe that it was sent to 
the Russian minister with a view of terri- 
fying him at the prospect of a separate 
peace between France and England? Both 
qualities the proposition could not contain : 
iteould not be, at one and the same time, 
Srossly insulling to England, and calculated 
lor the purpose of making Russia believe 
that Napoleon was ready to make ‘* great 
“and many sacrifices’ to oblain peace with 
England. Either by itself might be true ; 
but both could not. The proposition, says 
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Mr. Sheridan, was really addressed to 
Russia and not to us; it was not, he says, 
meant for us at all. [It was a mere sham 
overture. It was a proposition to England 
nominally for the purpose of having some- 
thing to show to the Czar, in order to in- 
duce him to believe that France was ready, 
if he did not come to her terms, to make 
*¢ creat and many sacrifices to England ;’’ 
and yet, this same proposition is, in almost 
the same breath, called too grossly inselt- 
ing to be entertained for a single moment! 
Mr. Sheridan, who is what is called 
an Old Stager, ought to have perceived the 
dilemma, which he was framing for him- 
self in his eagerness to accumulate accusa- 
tions on the head of Napoleon. Either the 
proposition was insulting to us, or it was 
not: if it was not, it has not been truly 
described ; if it was, then it was not cal- 
culated to make the Russians believe that 
France was ready to make sacrifices to us. 
In one of the two respects Mr. Shevridan’s 
assertions cannot be true. If it really 
Was the intention of France to use the pro- 
position merely as the means of scaring the 
Russian Czar into her terms, she would, as 
I before observed, have set no bounds to her 
liberality towards us, it being as easy to re- 
tract much as little; but, indeed, the whole 
of the proposition seems to me to carry in it 
an air of sincerity: and, I am very sure, 
that nothing has been advanced by Mr. 
Sheridan, or by any one else, in this de- 
bate, to prove the contrary. I can see 
powerful reasons for a desire for peace on 
the part of Napoleon. He has established 
his empire; he can wish little in the way 
of territory and nothing in the way of glory 
asa soldier. He has now to complete his 
renown by giving peace, and plenty, and 
happiness to his vast dominions. There 
are divers circumstances that must now in- 
cline him to peace; and all his acts show, 
that he has set his heart upon doing for his 
empire that which he cannot do for it in 
war. He is not, and need not be, afraid 
of peace. He is not afraid of a depopula- 
tion of his empire on account of the pressure 
of taxation; he is not afraid of any sudden 
attack on the part of any enemy; Ae would 
not, in peace, be compelled to support im- 
mense establishments. Indeed, I can see 
many solid reasons for his now wishing for 
peace, and very few, if any, for his wish- 
ing to continue the war; and, not one word 
was said, during the debate, in the way of 
proof of the contrary. The reasons for 
his having made his overture at this time 
have, as Mr. Sheridan told the House, 
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been stated by himself in these words: 
‘¢ Seeing himself thus constrained to aban- 
¢* don every hope from Russia, his Majesty, 
** before he should commence this contest 
¢¢ in which so much blood was to be shed, 
*¢ felt it to be his duty to address himself 
®t the English Government ; the distress 
<* felt by England, the agitations to which 
“‘ she is a prey, and the changes whiich 
©* have taken place in her Government, de- 
*¢ cided his Majesty to take this course.” 
And what could be more natural ? 
What could be more reasonable? What 
more frank than this statement of reasons ? 
Really men must have their minds most 
monstrously perverted before they look 
upon language like this as insidious. What 
is the answer of Mr. Sheridan to this? 
What does he say to prove that this is false 
and hypocritical? Nothing at all. He 
comes out witha set of clap-trap phrases, 
such as he has often made use of, but such 
as are, I am persuaded, not so likely to suc- 
ceed as formerly. ‘* So,’’ says he, ** the 
‘+ Buonaparte’s imperial sympathies for the 
«* distress of his beloved England, his con- 
‘* trite pity for the agitations to which she 
‘S was a prey, were the moving impulses 
¢¢ that finally swayed his gentle spirit to so- 
“‘licit peace. (A laugh! )—-But this was 
¢ tv0 much—too much even for the cha- 
“‘ ritable credulity of his Hon. Friend. 
‘© And so far was he (Mr. Sheridan) from 
** admitting those agitations to exist in this 
** country, either to the extent or in the spi- 
‘© rit so insidiously implied in the passage 





6 just read, that he believed that if ever 


‘¢ there was a period since the commence- 
‘¢ ment of the war, in which we might and 
** ought to make one bold struggle, it was 


‘© the present; because, however severe the 


‘© pressure of the times might have been 
“© felt, the people of this country were well 


‘* aware of the wild ambition lo which they 
‘ were lo be traced, and the implacable 


‘¢ hostility by which that ambition was in- 
*¢ furiated.—/ Hear, hear! /—Put to them 
‘* the alternative of privation or conquest, 
‘© and would a second thought stay the in- 
‘¢ dignant decision of one freeman through 
out the empire?—/Hear, hear! )—In- 


‘6 deed, were it possible for him to regret 


‘the repeal that had lately taken place, 


‘© he would regret it if it had the effect of 
‘* so libelling the national character as to 
‘¢ induce a belief that that repeal had been 
* conceded, in order to make men willing 
‘10 resist a foreign yoke.—/ Hear! /—If 
‘* temporary privations were to make us 
‘+ indifferent to conquest, or independence, 
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‘* we were ripe for slavery ; but it was im- 
** possible! We referred to his Honour- 
‘© able Friend, who had spoke but the lan- 
‘* guage of every man in the country, when 
‘* he said that he should rather see the em- 
‘© pire fall in the contest, perish in honour- 
‘¢ able ruin—than sink into a miserable 
‘* existence, after having survived her ho- 
‘¢ nour by signing a degrading peace.’’-—— 
Now, reader, is this an answer to the rea~ 
sons of Napoleon? Do you find any thing 
here to convince you that the proposition was 
insidious? Does Napoleon (supposing the 
words to be his) talk about his ‘* beloved 
‘© England?’ And, is it not very true, that 
we are suffering very greatly from the war? 
Napoleon does not talk of his sympathy for us ; 
he does not pretend that he is animated by 
any feeling of that sort towards us; but, 
he says, and very reasonably says, that he 
was in hopes, that our sufferings would 
induce our government to listen to the 
voice of peace; and, did Mr. Sheridan 
imagine, that this was to be answered by 
a poor dull jest?—-—As to the people of 
this country being well aware of the wild 
ambition to which the war and their suf- 
ferings on account of it are to be traced, I 
believe that the far greater part of the 
people of England think that they are to be. 
traced to the want of a disposition in our 
own government to treat for peace; and, 
if this be their opinion, I am quite sure, 
that Mr. Sheridan has said nothing to re- 
move it. ‘* Putthem,”’ says he, ** to the 
** alternative of privation or being conquer- 
‘‘ ed.’ No, but put to them the alterna- 
tive of privation or a peace on moderate 
lerms ; or, at least, a peace on the basis 
now offered by France. Why put to the 
people the other alternative? What rea- 
son is there for it? Does Napoleon pro- 
pose to conquer England ; or does he pro- 
pose the surrender of its independence ? 
Does he talk of any such thing? No: but, 
on the contrary, he proposes to treat upon 
the basis, that all that we have conquered 
we shall consider as our own for ever, and, 
the reader well knows how great have been 
our boastings as to those conquests. He 
says, ‘* keep all that you have conquered ;” 
and Mr. Sheridan construes him to say to 
us, ** give up England ‘itself to me.”? And 
then he tells us, that we are ripe for 
slavery if we can balance between tempo- 
rary privaiions and loss of independence. 
This is the sort of statement and of 





reasoning (if it be worthy of the name), by 
which England has been led on, step by 
step, to her present state, 
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were told, in 1793, that they had to} may be assured, that there are now left 


choose between temporary privations and 
atheism and bloodshed. They were made 


to believe, that they would all kill one 


another, if they did not go to war with the 
French infidels and republicans, George 
Rose told them, a few years later, that 
they were a sensible people; for that they 
had preferred giving up a part of their pro- 
perty rather than be deprived of the 
‘¢ blessed comforts of religion ;” and, now, 
when the French are become royalists again, 
and go to mass as regularly as ever, we 
are told that we have to choose between 
want of food and the loss of independence, 
though, at the very same time, the Em- 
peror of France, so far from proposing to 
encroach upon our independence, is willing 
to leave us in full possession of all the many 
and extensive and populous islands and 
countries that we have conquered during 
the war; and, over and above all these, 
that island of Malta, for the possession of 
which this war was avowedly undertaken. 
He is ready to yield even the plume ; even 
the point of honour. He is ready to give 
up that for which the contest began ; he, 
with all the charges of mad ambition and 





| 
| 
| 


_mishing manufacturers. 


very few persons indeed, who will not 
laugh at your rant about ‘* rather seeing 
** the empire perish in honourable ruin, 
than sink into a miserable existence.”’ 
Sir, those who, by such Rolla-like rant, 
were induced to burn Tom Paine in efligy ; 
those who subscribed their spoons and tea- 
pots in order not to be deprived of ** the 
*¢ blessed comforts of religion ;” those who 
were made to believe, that the people of 
England would cut each other’s throats if 
Messrs. Tooke and Hardy and their asso- 
ciates were not hanged for endeavouring to 
destroy rotten boroughs; even those per- 
sons, Sir, are not now to be made believe, 
that the country is to be sunk into ** a mi- 
° serable existence’ by peace, on a basis 
that will leave her in possession of the’ 
avowed object of the war, together with all 
the conquests which she has made during 
that war, and the bare expense of the illu- 
minations and of the firing of the Park and 
Tower guns, on account of which conquests 
would go no small way in feeding the fa- 
No, Sir; even 


| those persons are not to be inade believe, 


' that such a peace would sink their country 


pride and haughtiness and insolence, which | 


our ministers ‘and their adherents are con- 
stantly preferring against him; mad, am 
bitious, proud, haughty, and insolent as 
he is, he is ready to yield up the prize for 
which he has been so long ¢ontending ra- 
ther than not have ‘peace. 


hear? Why, new charges of ambition 
and of insolence ; and, we are asked, whe- 
ther we prefer being conquered to ‘* lempo- 
‘6 rary privation.”” No, Mr. Sheridan, 
we do not prefer being conquered to 
temporary privation; no, we do not 
prefer this; but, we do prefer, or, I, at 
least, prefer, a peace that would leave 
England in possession of all she holds, 


and put Portugal and Sicily into the hands | 


of their sovereigns; I prefer a peace like 
this, with the usual accompaniments of 
peace, to the continuation of a war which 
has produced that state of things which is 
now in existence in England. I prefer a 
peace that would leave us in possession of 
all our conquests and that would make no 
stipulations about our maritime rights, to 
a war that may yet reduce hundreds of 
thousands to beggary and despair, and 
may, eventually, leave us neither conquests 
nor security. This, Mr. Sheridan, is the 
way to state the alternative, and not the 
Way in which you have stated it; and, you 


rights, 


And, in an- | ‘° 


swer to such a proposition what do we |‘ hear! /. 


into a state of ** miserable existence.” 
Equally inapplicable to the occasion was all 
Mr. Sheridan’s bombast about our maritime 
‘¢ By war,” said he, ** Buona- 
** parte never, thank God, can deprive us 
‘* of those rights ; and I trust in God, that 
he never will by negociation (hear! 
He complains of our zeal in 





& behalf of those rights; of our zeal to 


| 
| 
| 





‘¢ preserve inviolable the inheritance left us 
°° by our brave ancestors, and to transmit 
*¢ it unimpaired to our posterity. Let him 
‘¢ show to us any other country possessed of 
‘ the same rights and privileges as England, 
and exercising them with the same mode- 
ration (hear! /. I should be glad to see (not 
that it could be matter of much gratifica- 
tion either) but if this temperate con- 
queror were to be invested with similar 
rights and privileges, I should be cu- 
rious to see the practical rebuke inflicted 
on English rapacity, by the character- 
istic self-denial, and moderation of the 
French ruler. (Hear! hear! hear!) 
England might challenge him to say, he 
could have done what she had on similar 
circumstances. He could be what she 
was £sne Qualis eram ? But rather than 
concede what it would be dishonour to 
‘* yield; rather than stoop that flag that 
‘Shad waved high for England in every 
‘© quarter of the world, I would scuttle the 
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‘¢ island, and let in the ocean to overwhelm 
** them and it, sooner than consent to a 
“¢ surrender of that charter to which nature 
** had set her seal, and which seemed to 
‘‘ have been secured by the guarantee of 
‘ PROVIDENCE itself !’? ——— ** Prous 
‘Sto the last !’’ This is such fustian as 
might extort cheers from a dozen or two 
half-drunken sailors in a booth at Ports- 
down fair, where there are hundreds of 
them at this moment under the diverting 
influence of showmen and mountebanks of 
all degrees of skill and of all prices; but, I 
must regard it as a pretended and not a rea! 
speech of Mr. Sheridan, as far as relates to 
this passage. If we could regird it in any 
other hight, what must we think of all this 
talk about the Hag ** waving high for Eng- 
‘© Jand, and about sculiling the island ;”’ 
what must we ‘ink of this Jack Tar-like 
slang; what must we think of all this in 
the way of answer to a proposition, which 
said not one single word about our flag, or 
our Davy, or our maritime rights ? Not 
only did the Emperor of France propose 
nothiug hostile to our maritime rights, but 
he expressly proposed to leave us in pos- 
session of all those conquests, which our 
navy had enabled us to gain, and the conti- 
nued possession of which necessarily im- 
plied a uaval superiority in every part of 
the world. Why, then, does this hireling 
news writer (for the thing must be his) at- 
tempt to make the people believe, that 
Napoleon has proposed to deprive us of 
our maritime rights? The reason is, that 
he sees the government has rejected the 
overture of France ; and, it is his business 
to justify that rejection. I shall return 
to the subject in my next; and, in the 
mean while, I think, I can rest satished, 
that the people of England do, or will very 
soon, see the matter in its true light; and 
will not be Jong at a loss to discover the 
real cause of the rejection of an overture so 
manifestly fair, and to England so honour- 
able and advantageous. 
Wan. COBBETT. 

Botley, July 28, 1812. 








Jo Messrs. Wm. Barry, Preses, and Mr. 
John M*Naught, Secretary to the Meet- 
ing held at Puisley, at the Salutation 
Inn, on the Q9th of July, 1812, to cele- 
brate the termination of my imprison- 
ment; and also to Mr. John Williams, 
one of a company of tradesmen met on 
the same day, and for the same purpose, 
at Oxford. 

Gentlemen, 

An auswer to the ** Congratulatory 
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Letters,’’ which you, in the name of your 
respective Meetings, have been requested 
to write to me, be pleased to accept of my 
best thanks; and of my assurance, that 
these marks of your approbation, coming, 
as they do, accompanied with such indu- 
bitable testimonials of your wisdom and ta- 
lents, will not fail to operate as a great en- 
couragement to my future exertions; and 
that, as to those ** effusions of ENVY,” 
by which you perceive me to be assailed 
from so many quarters, and which you 
seem to look upon as calculated to excite 
disgust, I assure you, that they have with 
me a precisely contrary effect, as, indeed, 
they ought; for ‘* effusions of ENVY” 
were never yet culled forth without a tole- 
rable share of merit in the obiect ; and, if 
I am sensible, that 1 am envied beyond my 
merit, l ought to be the more anxious to 
make myself worthy of the honour that is 
thus involuntarily conferred upon me. 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind 
wishes as to my family and domestic con- 
cerns; and I hope that not a man of you, 
and that no one belonging to you, will ever 
kuow distress, though that is, alas! too 
inuch to hope with the prospect that we 
now have before us. 


I am your faithful friend, 
Wma. COBBETT. 
Botley, July 29, 1812, 
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ENGLAND and FRANCE. Overtures for 
Peace by the Emperor Napoleon. 
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French and King of Italy, with respect toa 
system of Licenses to be introduced into 
Russia, in the same manner as in France; 
it being always understood, that it cannot 
be admitted till it has been ascertained that 
it is not calculated to augment the deterio- 
ration already experienced by the trade of 
Russia. His Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias will engage also by this Con- 
vention, to treat, by a particular arrange- 
ment, for certain modifications, such as may 
be desired by France for the advantage of 
her trade in the Custom duties imposed by 
Russia, in 1810. Finally, his Majesty 
will also consent to bind himself to conclude 
a treaty of exchange, of the Duchy of Ol- 
denburgh for a suitable equivalent, which 
shall be proposed by his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King, and in which his Imperial 
Majesty will declare the protest withdrawn 
which he was about to publish, to support 
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the rights of his family to the Duchy of Ol- 
denburgh. Such are, my Lord Duke, the 
grounds which I have been ordered to point 
out, and the admission of which, in what 
relates to the evacuation of the Prussian 
States and Swedish Pomerania; the reduc- 
tion of the garrison of Dantzic to its esta- 





blishment, previous tothe Ist of January | 


1811; and the promise of a negociator with 
Sweden can alone render possible an ami- 
cable arrangement between our Courts. 
It is with much regret, notwithstanding the 
time which has elapsed since I communi- 
cated them verbally to your Excellency, 
that I stall find myself altogether uncertain 
with respect to the effects of my proceed- 
ings. Notwithstanding the favourable 
inferences which I was happy to draw from 
the interview which his Imperial aud Royal 
Majesty was pleased to grant me on Mon- 
day, as well as the assurances I received 
from your Excellency, I cannot forbear to 
inform your Excellency anew of that which 
I represented to his Majesty the Emperor, 
as well as formerly to you, viz. that if to 
my great regret the intelligence should 
reach me that Count Lauriston had quitted 
Petersburg, 1 would conceive it my duty to 
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for me to indulge such hdpes, because you 
yourself, my Lord Duke, had censtantly in 
the course of the first interviews which fol- 
lowed my communications, encouraged them, 
by the justice which you did to the spirit in 
which those communications were conceiv- 
ed, at once conciliatory and pacific, and 
chiefly directed to satsfy his Majesty the 
Emperor Napoleon, with respect to all the 
requisitions he has hitherto made of Russia, 
His Majesty the Emperor and King, in the 
course of the audience granted me on April 
27, having desired that I should immedi-« 
ately discuss with your Excellency the pro- 
positions which I was directed to make. nad 
induced me to contemplate the possibility 
of giving an account to the Emperor, my 
master, after the lapse of a very little time, 
of the reception his offers had met with. 
Never did circumstances of a more urgent 
uature justify a desire, and entreaties con- 
sequent thereon, to receive a speedy an- 
swer; nevertheless, my Lord Duke, I have 
not yet received one. My pressing and re- 
iterated applications, my dally visits to 
your Excellency, have been attended with 
no other result but your refusal to enter 
into an explanation with respect to the pro- 


apply immediately for passports, and’ quit | positions in question, grounded on a want 


Paris. Prince ALEX. KURAKIN. 


| 
| 


of orders to that effect from his Imperial 
and Royal Majesty. kt is impossible, my 


Copy of a Note from Prince Kurakin to the | | ord Duke, to deceive oneself as to the 


Minister for Foreign Relations.—Faris, 
23d April (7th of May) 1812. 


| 


| 


My Lord Duke,—Near fifteen days have | 


elapsed since I have made the communica- 


tions enjoined by my last instructions, | 
brought by Baron Serdobin, and which I | 
hastened to sabmit to you two hours after 
I had received them.—I had the honour | 


personally to inform his Imperial and Royal 
Majesty, in the course of the audience 


month, of those propositions of the Empe- 


| granted on Monday, the 27th of the same | 


ror, my august master, which constituted | 


the immediate object thereof. 
which I had reason to entertain, from all that 
his Majesty was pleased to say, in the course 
of the audience, with respect to his anxious 


The hopes | 


fatal effects which such delays as these must 


inevitably produce. The daily increasing 
proximity of the armies of his limperial 
and Royal Majesty and his Allies to the 
Russian Empire, may, ina moment, bring 
about events, after which all hope of the 
preservation of peace must vanish; and 
which, indeed, at this very time have de- 


_stroyed the probability of prescrving it, 


The only method by which Europe may be 
saved from the evils which menace‘her, is 
the acceptance of the conciliaiory offers 
which the Emperor, my muster, has or- 
dered me to make. Yet not only no answer 


from your Excellency has informed me that 


desire to prevent, by conciliatory steps, a_ 


Tapture, which threatens Europe with a 


new war, induced the agreeable expecta- 
tion that my proceedings would succeed to 
the satisfaction of the Emperor, my master, 
Whose wishes have never been other than 
for the preservation of peace, and his alli- 
ance with France, and to have the esstn- 


they were accepted, but you have also hi- 
therto refused to enter into the explanation 
I have solicited, aud still solicit, with re- 
spect to the manner in which those offers 
are viewed, or to whiat, in the aggreyate 


of our propositions, may not have proved 


tially equitable and moderate mode, through , 


me, become the basis of an amicable ar- 
rangement. It was the more reasonable 








agreeable to the Emperor. Amidst the 
critical circumstances iu which the two Em- 
pires are placed, the prolongation of such 
delays to explanations calculated to produce 
reconciliation, admits of no other interpre- 
tation than a pre conceived resolution not to 
enter into any explanation of the kind, and 
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consequently an election of war, I must not 
conceal from your Excellency, that as this 
is the point of view in which I must consi- 
der any new delays which may prevent my 
receiving a categorical answer to the com- 
munications which I have made, pursuant 
to the orders of the Emperor, my master ; 
I must therefore assure you, my Lord 
Duke, that if, in the course of the inter- 
view which you have fixed for to-morrow, 
¥ should be still so unfortunate as to find 
you unprovided with instructions from the 
Emperor to give me an answer to my pro- 
positions, and that an answer assuring me 
that they are accepted without any modifi- 
cation whatsoever (for your Excellency is 
fully aware that I am not authorized to ad- 
mit of any), I shall in that case find my- 


self, in consequence of the departure of his | 


Majesty, the Emperor and King, which is 
announced for to-morrow, and which will 
preclude all hope of the expected answer, 
placed under the necessity of considering 
the withholding of such answer as an indi- 
cation of an election being made of war, 
and my further stay at Paris is altogether 
superfluous ; and deeply regretting that I 
have not been able to contribute to the pre- 
servation of that peace and alliance, in the 
establishment of which it has been the 
greatest happiness of my life to have par- 
ticipated for the last five years, I shall be 
obliged to demand passports from your Ex- 
cellency, to enable me to quit France; and 
J earnestly request that in such case you 
will obtain orders from his Imperial and 
Royal Majesty to grant them without delay. 
Receive, my Lord Duke, assurances 
of my high consideration. 


Prince KURAKIN, 





Copy of a Nole from the Minister for Fo- 
reign Relations to Prince Kurakin, the 
Russian Ambassador. Paris, 9th 
May, 1812. 





Sir—I have received the Notes which 
you did me the honour to address to me on 
the 10th of April and the 7th of May. 
Before I can possibly answer them, I must 
inquire of your Excellency whether you 
have full powers vested in you to form, 
conclude, and sign an arrangement of the 
differences which have arisen between the 
two Powers; and in case you have received 
such powers, I must beg, that, in con- 
formity to the Custom of all Cabinets, you 
will make a preliminary communication to 
that effect. I have the honour of offer. 
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ing to your Excellency fresh assurances of 
my high consideration. 
Tue Duke or Bassano, 


Copy of the Answer of Prince Kurakin lo 
the above Note. Faris, April 27, 
(May 9,) 1812. 


My Lord Duke—I have just received a 
letter from your Excellency, dated this 
day; and you will permit me to evince my 
great surprise at the question it contains, 
and which I imagined [I had completely 
obviated by the frankness with which I 
had communicated, without any reserve 
whatever, the final instructions which I 
received from His Imperial Majesty my 
august master. Your Excellency is aware 
of the conciliatory propositions which form 
the object of them, and which clearly and 
decisively prove the anxious wish of my 
august master, to preserve peace and his 
alliance with the Emperor Napoleon. I 
am always ready to arrange with you as to 
the most proper form to give them, by a 
Convention which I will sign with you, 
sub spe rati, although unprovided with 
particular and special powers for the pur- 
pose ; and I can safely answer your Ex- 
cellency, in consequence of the perfect 
knowledge I have of the intentions of the 
Emperor, my master, and of the intelli- 
gence I have received of his design to 
transmit to me full and special powers, 
that ‘in the event of the basis proposed by 
me being agreed to by His Majesty the 
Emperor and King, the arrangement which 
I shall sign, will be ratified by His Im- 
perial Majesty. I must observe to your 
Excellency, that even if I were in pos- 
session of, at this time, full special powers 
for the purpose, according to established 
custom, still the ratification of the two 
Sovereigns would be necessary, before the 
act could receive full and complete va- 
lidity. I have to express my deep regret, 
that, in the midst of such urgent circum- 
stances, when every instant may produce 





the commencement of hostilities, the silence 


which has been observed by the Minister 
of His Imperial and Royal Majesty, during 
the long period of fifteen days, with re- 
spect to the manner in which His Majesty 
viewed the basis of arrangements which I 
have been ordered to present to him, should 
have so considerably retarded the possibi- 
lity of concluding them. I must ex- 
press to your Excellency my astonishment 
at your thinking the explanation into which 





I have entered, or rather repeated, neces-. 
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present question), before you could answer 
my notes of the 30th of April and the 7th 
nto ©. of May.——- Your Excellency does not men- 
27, — tion that of the 6th of May, to which I 
have an equal right to require, and do 
equally require, an answer. ——I earnestly 


152 
> sary (as I have had already the honour of 
Sof FD very explicitly detailing in our former in- 
> terviews every thing that constitutes the 
), is 


‘who sae aig RS OT aC 





ed 4 entreat that you will let me have the three 
this answers as soon as possible. They must 
™Y §— contain explanations which are indispensa- 
Sy — bly necessary to enable me to fulfil the 
tely very positive duties imposed upon me by 
h I _ the situation in which I am placed. 
“we _ Receive, my Lord Duke, fresh assurances 
h I _ of my high consideration. 

my & Prince ALEX. KurRAaKIN. 
Ware fF 


orn Copy of a Letter from Prince Kurakin to 
the Minister for Foreign Relations. 





he Paris, 29 April (11 May), 1812. 
1 | My Lord Duke—I intended going this 
4s to | Morning to your Excellency’s, for the pur- 


bya — pose of reminding you that I had not re- 
| ceived afi answer to my letter of yesterday, 


with | When I received that which you did me the 
pur- honour to write me last night, some hours 
Fx. [ previous to my departure, which, from 
rfect [| What you had the goodness to state to me, 


f the I did not suppose would have taken place 
elli- for two or three days longer. Althougli 





a to — you are so kind as to say I shall have the 
vers, Passports which I required, I have received 
dby — ly that for the Gentleman of the Chamber, 

the | Kologrivoff, on which even it is not noted 
hich that it is for a courier going to Petersburg. 
Im- ——I beg your Excellency to send me the 
your — three others which you promised me for 
pos- fF the persons attached to my chapel and 
wers — household, and who are to set off with 
shed — Carriage drivers for Vienna, already en- 
two ie aged for the purpose, and with respect 
> the to whom not being able to send them away 
va- [| tthe appointed time, I have suffered a loss 
gret, fF of the price agreed on with them for the 
“um- [| Carriage from here to Prody. Your Ex- 
duce — Cellency has not thought proper to answer 
lence & the three communications, made to you on 
ister the 30th of April and the 6th and 7th of 
ring § May, with respect to the more important 
. re- [| °bjects of our intercourse, notwithstanding 


jesty ff the established custom of answering every 
ich 1 & fficial communication made by an Ambas- 
ould —— S2dor, in a manner so authentic, and under 


sibi- | ‘uch pressing circumstances. Neither have 

exe you written to me, according to promise, 
ment to acquaint me with the motives which in- 
hich JB Guce you to consider an arrangement be- 


eces-. ‘Ween the two Powers as yet possible, and 
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which you think should determine me to 
prolong my stay at Paris, and not to press 
for my passports. This silence, on your 
part, places me exactly in the same situa- 
tion as when I first required them. Not 
having been able to obtain from you the of- 
ficial and written explanation which I re- 
quired, of the reasons which should induce 
me to postpone my departure—an expla- 
nation which I reckoned on being able to 
submit to the notice of my august master, 
in order the more fully to acquaint him of 
the hope which you entertained of the still 
existing possibility of an accommodation 
—I find myself compelled to renew my 
most pressing solicitations for passports, 
grounded upon the unhappily too great cer- 
tainty that my presence here can be of no 
longer use. I beg your Excellency may 
have the goodness to make his Royal and 
Imperial Majesty acquainted with this for- 
mal requisition, ou my part, the first time 
that you may have any communication with 
him. I indulge a hope, that his Majesty is 
too well aware of, and will too readily call 
to mind, the personal attachment which 
has caused me so zealously to fulfil my duty, 
in endeavouring to preserve peace and con- 
cord between the two empires, to admit of 
his supposing, that the requisition I make 
for permission to quit my post is grounded 
upon any thing but the complete and pain- 
ful certainty I feel, that every hope of being 
able, in the character of a negociator, to 
bring about a reconciliation is cut off, 
Although I have to acknowledge many per- 
sonal obligations to your Excellency, J shall 
consider it as a greater proof of friendship 
than you have yet honoured me with, if you 
will exert yourself to enable me to quit a 
place which you must be aware it cannot be 
otherwise than extremely painful to me to 
continue in, since the departure of his Royal 
and Imperial Majesty, and that of your 
Excellency, deprive me of the satisfaction 
of thinking that I am capable of effecting 
any thing useful. I am about to quit 
Paris, never to return thither. I shall re- 
main at my country-house at Sevres, till 
your Excellency shall have sent me my 
passports. I shall there anxiously expect 
your Excellency’s answer to enable me to 
set off, having already made every _neces- 
sary arrangement for the purpose, and sent 
away such part of my household as I could 
dispense with, only retaining the few ser- 
vants who are to accompany me on my 
journey. I renew, my Lord Duke, the 
assurances of my high consideration, 


Prince ALEX. KURAKIN. 
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Copy of the Answer of Count Romanzoff to 
the Note of the Minister for Foreign Re- 
lations of the 25th April.—Wilna, May 
7 (19), 1812. 

My Lord Duke,—The Count de Nar- 
bonne has given me the dispatch which 
your Excellency confided to him. I have 
not delayed a moment to place it before 
the Emperor. His Majesty, always faith- 
ful to the line of conduct which he origi- 
nally marked for himself, always persever- 
ing in a mere system of defence, in short, 
always more moderate in proportion as the 
developement of his power enables him to 
repulse with greater vigour such attempts 
as might be made agaimtt the interests of 
his Empive, and the dignity of his Crown, 
is satisfied to adhere to the wish with which 
you, my Lord Duke, conclude the interest- 
ing communication of your Court. Con- 
stantly seeking to prove how much he has 
it at heart to avoid every thing which 
might infuse into his connexion with 
France a spirit of animosity and acerbity, 
such as would endanger its continuance, he 
has directed me not to enter into any refu- 
tation of alleged grievances, nor to oppose 
assertions which. for the most part, are 
grounded upon imputed facts, quite desti 
tute of probability, and upon hypothesis al- 
together gratuitous. The dispatches ad- 
dressed to Prince Kurakin, by the Baron de 
Serdobin, have partly anticipated the an- 
swer to all the accusations which have been 
made. They have represented, in its 
true light, the loyal conduct which the Em- 
peror has observed in all his relations with 
France. They have given, with respect to 
our armaments, explanations, confirmed in 
such a degree, as appear to have even out- 
stripped the hopes of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. Since, notwithstanding the menacing 
movements of his armies beyond a line, 
where, for the security of our frontiers, 
they ought to have stopped, affairs continue 
here in the same state as at the time of the 
departure of the last Courier. Indeed, 
not a single man has entered the territory 
of Prussia, or that of the Duchy of War- 
saw, and no new obstacle has tended on 
our part to prevent the continuance of 
peace. On the contrary, the last instruc- 
tions which Prince Kurakin has received, 
furnish him with ample means of termi- 
nating all differences, and of opening the 
negociation which your Court desires. 
We have learned with satisfaction, the re- 
ception which our propositions have met 
with on the part of the Emperor Napoleon, 
The official answer which your Excellency 
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shall give to them, and which we are de 
sired by Prince Kurakin to expect, will de.f 
Gnitively settle the important question gif 
peace or war.——-—The moderation which 
marks that I have now the honour of ad. 
dressing to you, offers you, my Lord Duke, 
ample security that any overture that may 















































be made of a pacific nature, will be — 
anxiously accepted. His Majesty isf- sc 
much pleased with the step which has been} _ 
taken with respect to the British Govern.§ 1°” 
ment. He is grateful for the attention of . has 
the Emperor Napoleon in informing him a wh 
thereof. He will always duly appreciate} wn 
the sacrifices which that Sovereign shallf 
make, in order to promote the conclusion} the 
of a general peace, for the attainment off nbs 
which great and attractive ovject, no sacri- t a 
fices can, in his opinion, be too consider. f nt 
able. I have the honour to offer to your F ™ 
Excellency, &c. Ke. i ee 
Count pe RoMANzorm [. bo 
) reg 
Copy of a Letter from the Minister for Fo- 3 of 
reign Affairs to Count Lauriston, Am-§ 2° 
bassador of his Imperial and Royal Ma- ¥ !**' 
Jesly, at St. Petersburg.—Dresdeun, May § °° 
20, 1812. | bee 
| yea 
I have the honour, Count, to send you & fer, 
copies of two notes from Prince Kurakin, — yo 
dated the 30th of April and 17th of May, § pat 
of a note which I addressed to that Ambas- FF fo; 
sador on the 9th of the same month, and of F jg | 
the answer which he returned to me on the 
same day; and, lastly, of a note of the 11th § 
of May, which reached me yesterday, ‘and F Co 


by which Prince Kurakin renews, in the § 
most pressing manner, his demand of his 








passports. His Majesty, Count, could | 
never have believed that this Ambassador F&F ha; 
would have taken so much upon himself: J tha 
he thinks it fit that you should, by a note, & po 
addressed to the Count de Soltikoff, de- & jes 
mand passports for yourself, iu order to & orc 
proceed to the Count de Romanzoff to & En 
Wilna, or to any other place of meeting & mi 
that shall be appointed. You will an: § fel 
nounce to Count Soltikoff, that the commu- § a s 
nications with which you are charged, and fF in 
which you cannot make but to the Chancel- & ba: 
lor or to the Emperor himself, are as im- § cir 
portant as they are urgent. You will & jes 
show Count Romanzoff all the documents & jus 
which I transmit tu you. You will express § let 
the astonishment which his Majesty must & tio 
have felt, when [ gave hi:m an account of FB ac 
proceedings so unex;ected, and so con & nic 
trary to the dispositions which the Emperot He 
Alexander manifested to yourself; when he # C¢ 
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nerceived, that in the notes of the Russian 

Smbassador, the evacuation of Prussia 
was put forward as a condition upon which 
France was not even to deliberate—a con- 
dition such as his Majesty had never pro- 
posed after the greatest victories; when, in 
fine, by the demand of the independence of 
) Prussia, his independence was violated, in- 
gsmuch as the destruction has been insisted 
on of those political engagements which he 
has contracted in the exercise of the right 
twhich belongs to all Sovereigns. You 
will, Count, make it be felt sensibly, how 
much the notes of Prince Kurakin are, in 
their form, and by their contents, opposed 
to those pacific dispositions, of which that 
Ambassador had given the assurance; by 


what spirit of conciliation his Majesty is 


‘ induced to suppose, that in presenting their 


he has trangressed the 
‘bounds prescribed to him, and with what 
regret, if they were really the expression 
"of the intentions, and the result of the 
' Orders of the Court of Petersburg, his Ma- 
| jesty would see every hope vanish, of suc- 
ceeding, by a negociation, which he has 
' been constantly soliciting for nearly two 
_ years, in the adjustwent at last of the dif- 
ferences that divide the two countries. 
You will insist, Count, on obtaining expla- 
nations which may still leave the way open 
for an accommodation. I have the honour 
sto be, Kc. &e. 





Copy of a Letter from Count Romanzoff to 
| Count Lauriston. Wilna, 27th May 
(8th June), Evening, 1812. 





Mr. Ambassador,—His Imperial Majesty 
has just been informed by Count Soltikoff, 
‘that your Excellency had demanded pass- 
ports, for the purpose of attending his Ma- 
jesty, with a view to execute in person the 
orders which you had received from the 
Emperor, your master. Though, in the 
| midst of his troops, his Majesty would have 
felt pleasure in withdrawing himself for 
ashort time from his present occupations, 
in order to receive near his person the Am- 
bassador of a Sovereign, his Ally; but a 
Circumstance, totally foreign to all his Ma- 
jésty’s thoughts, prevent him. He has 
just learned that the course of the post by 
letters between his Empire and foreign na- 
tions, has been suspended at Memel, and, 
according to every appearance, all commu- 
nication with his Empire prohibited. 
He has since been informed, that one of his 
Couriers, returning from one of his mis- 
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sions to his Majesty, has been unable to ob- 
tain permission to pass thre frontier into his 
States, and that it has been necessary for 
him to turn back. Acts so extraordinary 
require to be cleared up. His Majesty, not 
being previously apprized of the nature of 
the communications with which your Excel- 
lency is charged, faithful to his own sys- 
tem, which is to follow the ordinary course 
of thines in the relations of the two Cabi- 
nets, invites you, Mr. Ambassador, to 
choose rather not to quit St. Petersburg, 
and to have the goodness to do me the ho- 
nour to address to me, in writing, the com- 
munications which you have to make, or 
else to convey them, in writing, directly te 
his Imperial Majesty, at your own option ; 
and in order to afford you the means of so 
doing, his Majesty has commanded me to 
place, for this purpose, at your disposal, 
the Sieur Baereus, an Officer in the corps of 
Field, who will have the honour to deliver 
you this letter. I entreat your Excel- 
lency, ke. Count bE RoMANZOFF. 








Copy of a Letter from Gount de Lauriston 
to Gount Romanzof. St. Petersburg, 
31st May (12th June), 1812. 


Sir, Count,—The goodness which I have 
experienced on the part of his Majesty the 
Emperor Alexander, the marks of confi- 
dence with which he had condescended to 
honour me, prevented me from foresecing 
any obstacle to the journey which I proposed 
to make to Wilna. I had, therefore, made 
arrangements for my journey, notwithstand- 
ing the very violent rheumatic pains whicl: 
I have suffered for many days, sensible of 
all the importance of the communications 
which I was charged to make to his Ma- 
jesty, or to your Excellency, under circum- 
stances when the smallest delay might be 
injurious. What, then, was my asto- 
nishment on receiving your Excellency’s 
letter! I saw all my hopes vanish; 1 saw 
that I had deceived myself in the idea I had 
of the confidence which I supposed his Ma- 
jesty would be pleased to confer on me, in- 
asmuch as he refuses me any direct commu- 
nication either with himself or with your 
Excellency, at a moment when this confi- 
dence, which I believed I had merited by 
my conduct, by my invariable zeal for the 
maintenance of the alliance, might be, as 
I have no hesitation to say it would have 
been, of the greatest advantage to the two 
Empires. ‘dhe reasons even which your 








Excellency has put forward to prevent my 
(To be continued. 
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In order that my countrymen and that the 
world may not be deceived, duped, and cheated 
upon this subject, I, WILLIAM COBBETT, 
of Botley, in Hampshire, put upon record 
the following facts; to wit: That, on the 24th 
June, 1809, the following article was pub- 
lished in a London news-paper, called the 
Courter :——“ The Mutiny amongst the LO- 
“CAL MILITIA, which broke ont at Ely, was 
“« fortunately suppressed on Wednesday by the 
“arrival of four squadrons of the GERMAN 
*“ LEGION CAVALRY from Bury, under the 
“command of Geveral Auckland. Five of the 
“ ringleaders were tried by a Court-Martial, and 
“ sentenced to receive 500 lashes each, part of which 
““ punishment they received on Wednesday, and 
** a part was remitted. A stoppage for their knup- 
“* sacks was the ground of the complaint that ex- 
“cited this mutinous spirit, which occasioned 
“ the men to surround their officers, and demand 
‘** what they deemed their arrears. The first 
“* division of the German Legion halted yesterday 
“at Newmarket on their return to Bury.”—— 
That, on the ist July, 1809, I published, in the 
Political Register, an article censuring, in the 
strongest terms, these proceedings; that, for so 
doing, the Attorney General prosecuted, as sedi- 
tious libellers, and by Ex-Officio Information, 
me, and also my printer, my publisher, and one 
of the principal retailers of the Political Register; 
that I was brought to trial on the 15th June, 
1810, and was, by a Special Jury, that is to say, 
by 12 men out of 48 appointed by the Master of 
the Crown Office, found guilty; that, on the 
“0th of the same month, I was compelled to give 
bail for my appearance to receive judgment; 
and that, as I came up from Botley (to which 
place I had returned to my family and my farm 
on the evening of the 15th), a Tipstaff went 
down from London in order to seize me, per- 
sonally ; that, on the 9th of July, 1810, I, toge- 
ther with my printer, publisher, and the news- 
man, were brought into the Court of King’s 
Bench to receive judgment; that the three 
former were sentenced to be imprisoned for 
some mouths in the King’s Bench prison; that I 
was sentenced to be imprisoned for two years in 
Newgate, the great receptacle for malefactors, 
and the tront of which is the scene of numerous 
hangings in the course of every year; that the 
part of the prison in which I was sentenced to be 
confined is sometimes inhabited by felons, that 
felons were actually in it at the time I entered 
it ; that one man was taken out of it to be trans- 
ported in about 48 hours after I was put into the 
same yard with him; and that it is the place of 
confinement for men guilty of unnatural crimes, 
of whom there are four in it at this time ; that, 
besides this imprisonment, I was sentenced to 
pay a thousand pounds TO THE KING, and to 
give security for my good behaviour for seven 
yeais, myself in the sum of 3,000 pounds, and 
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two sureties in the sum of 1,000 pounds eae!)- 
that the whole of this sentence has been executed 
upon me, that I have been imprisoned the two 
years, have paid the thousand pounds ‘TO THE 
KING, and have given the bail, Timothy Brown 
and Peter Walker, Esqrs. being my sureties; 
that the Attorney General was Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
the Judge who sat at the trial Lord Ellenborongh, 
the four Judges who sat at passing sentence Ellen. 
borough, Grose, Le Blanc, and Bailey; and that 
the jurors were, Thomas Rhodes of Hampstead 
Road, John Davis of Southampton Place, James 
Ellis of Tottenham Court Road, John Richards 
of Bayswater, Thomas Marsham of Baker Street, 
Robert Heathcote of High Street Marylebone, 
John Maud of York Place Marylebone, George 
Baxter of Church Terrace Pancras, Thomas 
Taylor of Red Lion Square, David Deane of St. 
John Street, William Palmer of Upper Street 
Islington, Henry Favre of Pall Mall; that the 
Prime Ministers during the time were Spencer 
Perceval, untii he was shot by John Bellingham, 
and after that Robert B. Jenkinson, Earl of Li- 
verpool; that the prosecution and sentence took 
place in the reign of King George the Third, and 
that, he having become insane during my impri- 
sonment, the 1,000 pounds was paid to his son, 
the Prince Regent, in his behalf; that, during my 
imprisonment, I wrote and published 364 Essays 
and Letters upon political subjects; that, during 
the same time, [ was visited by persons from 197 
cities and towns, mary of them as a sort of depu- 
ties from Societies or Clubs; that, at the expira- 
tion of my imprisonment, on the 9th of July, 1812, 
a great dinner was given in London for the pur- 
pose of receiving me, at which dinner upwards of 
600 persons were present, and at which Sir 
Francis Burdett presided ; that dinuers and other 
parties were held on the same occasion in many 
other places in England; that, on my way home, 
I was received at Alton, the first town in Hamp- 
shire, with the ringing of the Church belis; that 
a respectable company met me and gave mea 
dinner at Winchester; that I was drawn from 
more than the distance of a mile into Botley by 
the people ; that, upon my arrival in the village, 
I found all the people assembied to receive me ; 
that I concluded the day by explaining to them 
the cause of my imprisonment, and by giving 
them clear notions respecting the flogging of the 
Local Militia-men at Ely, and respecting the em- 
ployment of German Troops; and, finally, which 
is more than a compensation for my losses and at 
my sufferings, [am in perféct health and strength, 
and, though I must, for the sake of six childres, 
feel the diminution that has been made in my 
property (thinking it right in me to decline the 
offer of a subscription), I have the consolation to 
see growing up three sons, upon whose hearts, I 
trust, all these facts will be engraven. 
Wm. COBBETT. 

Botley, July 23, 1812. 
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